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Understandable! 


Authoritative! 


Easy-to-use | 


ONLY NEW BRITANNICA JUNIOR OFFERS ALL THESE FEATURES 


TO HELP ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PUPILS LEARN MORE INDEPENDENTLY! 


SELECTED CONTENT—NEV Britannica Jun- 
ior, edited solely for use by elementary school 
pupils, wastes no space on subjects beyond 
their interest and understanding. More space 
is devoted to all subjects to which their ex- 
perience (or your guidance) would draw 
them. For example, in Britannica Junior, 
you'll find little about Logarithms but plenty 
about Arithmetic. 


SCREENED VOCABULARY—Encyclopaedia 
Britannica's Editors, aided by latest studies 
on word-usage, have thoroughly refined the 
text of NEW Britannica Junior. Even the 
previous unique record of Britannica Junior 
in the Buckingham-Dolch Study (96.8% of 
vocabulary within the vocabulary knowledge 
of eighth graders) without question is sur- 
passed by the mew “M Printing.” 


SUAPLIFIED PRESENTATION— All subjects in- 
cluded under a single initial are in the same 
volume of NEW Britannica Junior. Uniform 
arrangement of material makes it easier for 
youngsters to obtain and retain information. 


BRIGHT, COLORFUL FORMAT— NEW Britan- 
nica Junior is printed with lavish use of color 


throughout. The use of extra color... in 
thousands of illustrations, diagrams, maps 
and charts... provides the emphasis chat 
means easier, better understanding. 


ONE-VOLUME INDEX—Volume 1 is the fa- 
mous" Ready Reference” Index. More than a 
mere guide to the contents of the entire set, 
it is a comprehensive reference work in itself. 
Because the Index is in a single volume, all 
text volumes are available for full-time use. 


ARTISTIC and REALISTIC ILLUSTRATIONS— 
Elementary school children will be delighted 
and instructed by more than 5,600 illustra- 
tions in NEW Britannica Junior. Almost 
1,400 are printed in 2 of 4 colors. In- 
cluded are reproductions of the canvases of 
many famous artists. 


SCIENTIFIC TYPOGRAPHY—The ideal type 
face for NEW Britannica Junior was selected 
only after readability tests were conducted 
with 800 children in three different elemen- 
tary schools. 


Throughout New Britannica Junior 
this large legible type face is used. 
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QUICK FACTS ABOUT 
NEW BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


15 VOLUMES ¢ 5,950 PAGES 
MORE THAN 3,500,000 WORDS 
5,600 ILLUSTRATIONS 


550-PAGE READY REFERENCE 
INDEX 


381 MAPS, Including 
80 in full color in Atlas Volume 





OUTSTANDING CONTRIBUTORS—Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, with its 179-year, world- 
wide reputation, has made the fullest use of 
a noteworthy group of nearly 400 learned 
contributors to NEW Britannica Junior. 


COMPLETE AUTHENTICITY— Your assurance 
of the reliability of NEW Britannica Junior 
comes not only from its renowned Board of 
Editors but also from a special committee of 
the University of Chicago Laboratory School 
which acts in an advisory capacity. 
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There’s information, inspiration 
and just plain fun in 


Wew BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


...The Boys’ and Girls’ Encyclopaedia 


In libraries, schools, homes, you'll find Elementary School 
noses buried deep in the NEW Britannica Junior. It’s the new “M 
Printing” in 15 truly wonderful volumes. 


We examined and re-examined every page. And now, NEW 
Britannica Junior’s handsome new format is bright, lively, arresting. 
Color is used lavishly. There’s new typography throughout . . . larger, 
clearer, and easy as p-i-e to read. The vocabulary is simplified. The illus- 
trations are dramatized. The articles are confined to subjects of interest 
and complete comprehension to youngsters. 













NEW Britannica Junior is the modern Teacher’s Pet. 
It is used frequently and regularly by pupils #z school ... and 
is eagerly read when available after school. 


Perhaps you already know how easily children 
from the 4th to 8th Grades find the material they want 
in Britannica Junior. And that’s a real boon to busy 
Librarians in Children’s Rooms! For full informa- 
tion about the superb new “M Printing” of 
Britannica Junior, fill in and mail 
the coupon today. 
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Street 
20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS earned 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 115 -A 
20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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Quality Museum Cases 
helps Library Supplies 
California Wood Shelving 
Librarians Visible Records 


Steel Book Stacks 
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See our new catalog for latest equipment 
and prices! Extra value in Library Supplies 
and Service at no extra cost. 
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STATE SPRING MEETING 


Date: March 13-14. 
Place: Fresno. 


Hotel Headquarters: Hotel California. 


Make your reservations direct! Make them early! 


Theme: The library as coordinating agency for the curriculum—books 
and audio-visual materials. 


Note: Please send program suggestions or questions for dis- 
cussion to your program chairman. 


Program Chairman: Mrs. Edith Schroeder, Hanford. 
Local Chairman: Mrs. Melissa Fuller, Fresno, 
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FROM ONE POINT OF VIEW... 


BOOK YEAR—1948. 


By the time you have received this issue of the Bulletin, Book Week has 
long since been. However, it has always seemed to me a shame that the eyes 
of the nation should be turned for just seven short days on the important 


problem of books and children, and so I take up eudgels in defense of Book 
Year—1948. 


Now more than ever are books an important weapon in this world of ours, 
torn as it is by the gigantic struggle to win the peace. Books are the medium 
of ideas, the atomic bomb of propaganda as well as information and under- 
standing. Let us as school librarians be ever alert to give to our students 
those books which will teach them the common brotherhood of man, the 


essential ‘‘sameness’’ which characterizes a Frenchman, a Chinese, a 
Russian, or an American. 


If we expect to maintain the peace, if we honestly desire world-wide 
understanding of each other, if we would establish a permanent and endur- 
ing United Nations, then does not each one of us have to contribute his 
share—however small it may be? It seems to me that as school librarians we 
contribute an important and large part to the attainment of these aims, 
since every John and Mary who comes under our guidance in the library 
will one day help to decide on ‘‘one world’’ or ‘‘no world’’. They are our 
future citizens and the future guardians of us and our country. We cannot 
afford to give them the wrong answer. 

Let us also resolve that the best in books and not the shoddy, the cheap 
or the commonplace be on our shelves. We are the richest country in the 
world materially, let us also help to make it the richest culturally. We have 
the opportunity. Can we say no? 


NEW YEAR RESOLUTIONS. 


On July 4th during the ALA Convention the Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People met and set up a series of goals. They were, in 
a manner of speaking, a new type of ‘‘Four-Year Plan’’ since their pro- 
tagonists planned to have them realized by 1951 in commemoration of the 
75th anniversary of the establishment of the American Library Association. 

Although SLAC is not anticipating the celebration of any anniversary, 
I think some of these goals might well become our New Year resolutions, 
and so I offer them to you for contemplation. 

1. AssociATION MemBersuip. 100 per cent increase. 


2. Pusuiciry. Interpretation of SLAC and of school librarianship to the 
public at large. This would mean publication in national magazines as well 


as in specialized educational journals of just what the school librarian and 
the school library are accomplishing. 


3. RECRUITMENT FoR ScHoo. LIBRARIANSHIP. A vigorous program of 


recruitment among our alert and vital students designed to result. in a 100 
per cent increase in membership. 


4. ScHoo. Liprary TrRaininc. More constructive thinking on the part of 
every school librarian on the future training for school librarianship and on 
in-service training for herself; the inclusion in the educational requirements 
of every secondary and elementary teacher of a course in books for children 
and young people, and one on the use of a school library. 


Happy New Year to all! Mary Lins 


- 
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WHAT CAN AN AMERICAN BELIEVE?... 


Last summer I went to the Writ- 
ers’ Conference at the University 
of Indiana. A friend from the Uni- 
versity met me at the Indianapolis 
Airport to take me to Bloomington. 
I asked how the Conference was 
going and what had happened. He 
said everything was going along fine; 
the previous night McKinlay Kantor 
had spoken. What had he talked 
about? ‘‘McKinlay Kantor.’’ 


Of course. That’s all a writer can 
talk about with authority. He may 
set himself up as an expert on Rus- 
sia, the Far East, sports or home 
economies. But all a writer knows 
really and the only thing he knows 
well is himself, So, I shall talk about 
myself a little, my books a lot, and 
also about you people. Because you 
are important. You are important 
because you handle the young; you 
are dealing with the America of 
1955. Perhaps I realize this more 
than most writers, because my mother 
was a teacher—she taught for 35 
years in the public schools of the 
city of Boston—and because in the 
past ten years I have at times, in a 
very minor league way, been a 
teacher myself. You all recall the 
first sentence of the charter of 
Unesco: Wars are made in the 
minds of men. And who will change 
them if teachers and librarians do 
not? 

I am a writer of juveniles. Or 
books for kids. Hence I am tagged, 
with that passion for classification 
that besets us in this great land, as 
a juvenile writer. I have written 12 
books which you will find in most of 
the schools in this country. Even in 
Connecticut. And even in the South. 
Once I wrote a novel about a negro 
football player on a championship 
high school football team in the 
North, who for obvious reasons is 
not permitted to play in an inter- 
sectional game in the South. To my 
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JOHN R. TUNIS 


Noted author of many outstanding books 
for boys and girls 


(The following is a talk given to the School 
Library Association of California, Northern 
Section, November 1, 1947.) 


surprise, five years later, I found 
this book in all the school libraries 
in Florida, Alabama, North Caro- 
lina and Tennessee. I once ques- 
tioned a librarian in a large Ten- 
nessee high school about this. ‘‘ You 
wouldn’t sit next to a negro at a 
movie; how come you permit the 
kids to read this book?’’ 


‘‘Oh,’’ she said, ‘‘we feel the chil- 
dren ought to read it even if we 
don’t agree with its point of view!”’ 


Fair enough. What more can a 
writer ask? Henry Commager in his 
Short History of the American 
People says: ‘‘To inquire, to chal- 
lenge, to protest, to hold fast that 
which is good is native to the 
American character.”’’ 


Now these books of mine. I try 
to get four things into them. 


First, most vital: I try to tell a 
story. What is the story? As you 
all know, a story is the oldest form 
of the writing art. The first appear- 
ance of writing was in the story 
form; the Arabian Nights, the 
Odyssey were stories. A story, the 
dictionary says, is a narrative. I 
myself conceive a story to be a piece 
of writing which starts here, and 
goes to here, and in which there is a 
change of emphasis in the character 
of the protagonist—or protagonists. 
Something happens to them; they 
develop—or otherwise—in the course 
of the story. 

So first of all, I try to tell a story 
to my readers. Not because it’s the 
oldest form of the writing art, or the 
easiest, it certainly isn’t, but because 
it is the only one we know which, 
when properly done, is certain to 
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hold the interest of the reader to 
the end. We all like to know how 
things come out, that’s why we enjoy 
detective stories. 


Second: My readers are a particu- 
lar group. They are a particular 
group in age, tastes, outlook. They 
range from six to sixty; but mostly 
they are concentrated in junior and 
senior high schools. Therefore, when 
I write, I think of them. Not by 
writing down, heavens no! In the 
first chapter of my new book whose 
proofs I’ve just corrected, I found 
the following words: non-committal, 
unique, agitated, coordination, pene- 
trated, interspersed and invariable. 
Will the kids in your high school 
understand all these words? I don’t 
know. Probably not. Those they 
don’t know, they’ll look up, or else 
get from the context. In any event, 
I write a book just the way I’d write 
it for you; I don’t write down. I 
don’t condescend. I don’t write itty- 
bitty-kiddy stuff. 


But I do one thing. 


I attempt to tell my story in terms 
my readers can appreciate and un- 
derstand. What does that mean? I 
try to tell it through a medium with 
which they are familiar. Are they 
familiar with foreign affairs? No. 
With business? No. They are 
familiar with a thing called ‘‘sport’’. 
It’s part of their lives and occupies 
a great deal of their waking hours. 
I once figured out that the average 
high school boy spends out of 100 
waking hours, 67 in sports and 
leisure time activities. This phase of 
his life is important to him, and her, 
too. So I chose the medium of sport 
through which to tell my story. By 
the purest coincidence, this medium 
I have chosen happens to be one 
with which I myself have had a life- 
long association. 


Third: I relate my theme to pres- 
ent-day America. I have discovered 
that it is far harder to write about 
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Indiana, 1947, than the Crusades. If 
you make mistakes about Indiana, 
167 boys will write to ask how come 
you don’t know what a fast break 
is? Write about the Crusades and no 
one ean check you—or at least, will 
take the trouble to do so. This is the 
land, and this is the time in which 
my readers are living, and in which 
they are interested. To write about 
it means spending a whole winter 
in the state of Indiana watching 
high school basketball. It’s work; 
hard, fatiguing, exhausting work. 
Yet terribly rewarding work. You 
may make mistakes, you won’t make 
many of the same kind twice. I 
shuddered recently when a young 
lady novelist told me that she went 
to a basketball game and then had a 
hard time describing it. A winter in 
the state of Indiana means time, 
money and effort. In the long run 
it pays off every way. 


Fourth and last: I try to put into 
my story, without preaching or ser- 
monizing, what I believe about the 
United States of America. Often I 
succeed; often I fail. Always I’m in 
there trying. 


Perhaps after the story, this is the 
most vital thing of all. I attempt to 
put into these books what I believe 
about the U.S.A. What are. these 
beliefs? What can an American be- 
lieve today? 


After the last war, there used to 
be a current expression, a phrase 
widely used at that time in 1920 
when we felt we were in great 
trouble and things were in confusion. 


**Tt’s all very difficult.’’ 


That phrase is more pertinent to- 
day than ever. The situation is very 
difficult. It is difficult for one rea- 
son, because in our lifetime, yours 
and mine, the most important event 
of modern history has happened. 
Control of western civilization has 
passed into our hands. We don’t 
want it! We didn’t ask for it. But 
here: it is. Today we are the 





economic, geographical and political 
center of the modern world. It’s a 
frightening thought. What Rome was 
to the ancients, what England was 
to the universe of the 19th century, 
we are to the world today. No, we 
didn’t request this responsibility, but 
here it is on our doorsteps. 


Meanwhile we find ourselves drift- 
ing into a third world conflict. A 
war that everyone knows will be the 
end. Walter Lippmann calls it a cold 
war. A cold war means a cold world 
soon. We see the earth divided into 
the armed camps, we see ourselves 
moving farther and farther from the 
Atlantic Charter and the aims pro- 
fessed in 1945. Most of us, naturally, 
are bewildered. We are torn between 
what is, and what should be. 


For instance, I know I should be 
concerned about the conditions of the 
displaced persons in Europe, of the 
Jews in Palestine. I should be wor- 
ried about imperialism in Java and 
civil war in China. I’m not. I cannot 
be. My brain is too small, too econ- 
fused even to grasp the confusion in 
my own land. I read three news- 
papers daily. I listen to the radio. 
I jump from one emotional spasm to 
another. Like most of us, like you, 
no doubt, I’ve stretched myself be- 
yond my emotional capacity. It’s 
difficult for me to admit that I ean 
do nothing for the starving millions 
of India and China. All I ean do is 
behave decently toward individual 
Jews and negroes and vote for men 
who will, I hope, be generous and 
decent in polities. 


There’s a fine, noble feeling in 
joining groups, passing resolutions 
condemning the British in Palestine 
or the people of Tennessee who were 
out burning fiery crosses on the 
Bountville Road last spring. But this 
is a kind of spiritual anesthesia. It 
is hard to believe the world in its 
present state will be healed by our 
joining societies and passing resolu- 
tions. If we want a better world, 
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we must start by being better people, 
better teachers, librarians, writers. 
The world will be healed only if each 
one of us tries hard to cultivate our 
own garden. 


It is painful to have to admit, but 
keeping the soil of my particular 
garden pure and sweet is about as 
much as I ean manage. Writing the 
best possible kind of thing of which 
I am capable, doing the best possible 
job in my own, tiny little field, is 
perhaps the most important contri- 
bution I can make to a troubled 
world today. 


For I have grave doubts about the 
Truman Plan saving the world. Of 
the Marshall Plan. We may, we 
should, of course, ship tons of wheat 
and millions of dollars abroad. Yet 
somehow I don’t believe that will be 
enough to restore the ancient con- 
tinent of Europe. More is needed. 
One thing is necessary, and badly 
needed. We, you and I, are the only 
people on earth who ean supply it. 
Not food. Not goods. Not money. 
Not material things. Just one word: 
example. 


That’s the only real thing we can 
contribute today; the foree of our 
example. The example of a democ- 
racy strong enough, sure enough, 
vital enough, disciplined enough to 
make other people want to copy us. 
And believe in our system. Only by 
our example can we save the world, 
I believe, and only by each one of 
us concentrating upon our own job, 
ean we help in this. Only by con- 
eentrating upon my task, which like 
yours is one of the most important 
in this country today because it 
deals with the America of 1960, can 
IT help set this example. And thus 
save the world from the chaos which 
is spreading. 


In formulating ones beliefs, I 
have found it helpful to get back to 
certain basic American books. Per- 
haps they are not classics; certainly 
they are books not only for today 
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but for all time; books that will live 
as long as America lives; books that 
refresh and revive ones faith, not 
merely in this nation, but in the 
principles upon which it was founded. 
You all know what these institutions 
are: the right to vote, the right of 
free speech, the right of worship, 
the right of assembly, free public 
education, and so on. 


Now by reading these books, one 
realizes that we have been forced 
many times in our short history to 
struggle and make sacrifices for 
these principles. We always have. 
We always will. We have won 
through, not wholly, but partially, 
until today we have a nation that 
has its sores of injustice ... and 
cruelty . . . and ignorance; but it is 
a wonderful land nevertheless. Per- 
haps the best nation on earth. One 
also realizes another thing by read- 
ing these books. The American peo- 
ple, provided they are given all the 
facts by their press, invariably 
choose the right path. 


Read these books and restore your 
faith in the future, restore your 
faith that here in these more or less 
united states, we have something 
worth fighting for, worth dying for 
if necessary, but more important 
still, worth working hard for while 
we are alive. That’s more difficult. 


I don’t suggest these books in a 
pretentious way. Each one of you 
could add to the list . . . or subtract 
from it. Each one of you knows 
certain books on and about and by 
great Americans who say _ these 
things. I list them merely because, 
first, they have helped me under- 
stand my land, because they have 
helped me keep my faith in its in- 
stitutions when shaken and my con- 
viction in its future greatness. 


What are they? First, most im- 
portant to me, anyhow, a book many 
of you know. V. L. Parrington’s 
Main Currents of American Thought. 
Next any book by Sandburg on Lin- 


coln: Storm Over the Land or The 
War Years. Another is the biography 
of the greatest Californian, Lincoln 
Steffens. Next, the two books by the 
Lynds, Robert S. and Helen M.: 
Middletown and Middletown in 
Transition. Important, these, because 
they are about the homeland of the 
U.S. A., the middle border, the 
great plains, the most homogeneous 
state of the nation, a state of small 
towns and this country is a country 
of small towns. Then there is Frank- 
lin’s Autobiography, and the three 
volumes on Jefferson by Claude 
Bowers. Last, read some good history 
of the United States again; either 
one by the Beards, or a volume by 
a man who always seemed to me a 
greater historian, H. S. Commager’s 
Short History of the American 
People. 


Now these books teach us one 
thing; Parrington and Sandburg and 
Steffens and the rest. They teach us 
that this is a progressive nation... 
or it’s nothing. There are setbacks, 
to be sure, times of retreat, and re- 
action and disillusion like the pres- 
ent. They pass; they always have 
passed; they always will. Read these 
books and you'll discover it for your- 
self, and you’ll find out that over the 
long sweep of history, over the 150 
years of our national life, we are a 
nation devoted to progress. Material, 
social, intellectual and spiritual prog- 
ress. That over the years our heroes 
have invariably been men not con- 
cerned with property or class. Life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness, 
said Jefferson, not life, liberty and 
the pursuit of General Motors 5% 
preferred. That means that these 
men, our heroes, were all men con- 
cerned with the common good. They 
were men who looked ahead, not 
behind. 


Who were these men? You know 
who they were perfectly well. You 
all know whom we remember today; 
who our heroes are. They are men 
like Jefferson, who believed that the 
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eure for the evils of democracy was 
more democracy, not Hamilton the 
banker, who believed that ‘‘the peo- 
ple is a great beast’’. 


Lincoln, of whom Parrington said 
in his Main Currents of American 
Thought: ‘‘Even more than Wash- 
ington has Lincoln suffered at the 
hands of the mythmakers. Of late 
years he has come to be looked upon 
all too often as the invaluable asset 
of the political party which he hon- 
ored in its founding, and too rarely 
as the embodiment of the kindly, 
liberal soul of our native democracy 
in the simpler days of a fluid eco- 
nomics and an unsophisticated equal- 
itarianism. With his instinctive kind- 
liness, his abiding faith in the good 
will of men, his dislike of coercion, 
his readiness to compromise, he may 
seem old-fashioned to a generation 
that has grown intolerant—but that 
is a reflection on our times rather 
than on Lincoln. The real Lincoln 
can grow old-fashioned no more than 
Jefferson. As he went back in a 
day of sordid imperialisms to ‘the 
more real liberalism of the great 
Virginian, seeking to rescue the 
idealism of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence from the desecration of the 
marketplace where it was openly 
flouted, so in a day of vaster imperi- 
alisms and greater complexities, we 
may take counsel of his humanitar- 
ianism, his open-mindedness, his 
trust in tolerance and goodwill, his 
democratic faith that held firm in 
spite of all disappointment. The mar- 
ketplace is mighty then as now, and 
liberalism finds as few friends there, 
but when did its gods become im- 
mortal ?’’ 

Written twenty years ago, this ex- 
eerpt from Parrington might have 
been written for the present. That 
is the thing to remember in these 
trying times, that is the faith we 
must hold to, these are the men we 
must keep in our hearts. The heroes 
of America are the progressives; the 
men who looked ahead not behind. 
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Jefferson, not Hamilton, Lincoln, not 
Webster, Wilson, not Harding, 
Roosevelt who said, ‘‘The only thing 
we have to fear is fear itself’’, 
Roosevelt not... not...not... 
who was that fella who ran vs. 
F.D.R. in ’36? 


They were progressives, these men. 
Remember the great Jeffersonian, 
who stood there that night in the 
rain in Philadelphia and said these 
words. 


‘‘May this country never forget 
that its power comes from the efforts 
of its citizens living in freedom and 
equality. 

May this country hold in piety 
and steadfast faith those who have 
battled and died to give it new oppor- 
tunities for service and growth. 


May it reserve its contempt for 
those who see in it only an instru- 
ment for their own selfish interests. 


May it marshal its righteous wrath 
upon those who would divide it by 
racial struggles. 


Finally, may this ecuntry always 
give its support to those who engaged 
with us in the war against oppres- 
sion, and who will continue with us 
in the struggle for a vital, creative 
peace. 


So I say, God bless the United 
States of America.’’ 


A THANK-YOU NOTE... 


From Miss Helen Mason, Fairfax 
High School, Los Angeles, comes the 
following: We have followed Mr. 
Bakjien’s plan for having all books, 
except overnights, fall due on Fri- 
day, and find it excellent. It does 
away with all the little pages that 
barged into classrooms with overdue 
book notices, alienating friends and 
disturbing teachers. Thanks, Mr. 
Bakjien! 

For information about Mr. Bak- 
jien’s system, consult page 11 of the 
November 1946 issue. 
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THE VETERAN COMES TO THE 


COLLEGE LIBRARY... 


The impact of the veteran on 
American higher education has been 
sudden and tremendous. His pres- 
ence is felt today on crowded cam- 
puses from Maine to California. In 
fact, we are told that one-half of 
our present college population is 
made up of veterans. We are all 
familiar, by now, with the trailer 
camps, the quonset huts, the rows of 
barracks and the laundry lines that 
have heralded the veteran’s arrival. 


The average veteran is somewhere 
between twenty-two and_ twenty- 
seven years of age; many of them 
are married ; some have families; few 
of them are affluent. The fortunate 
ones have acquired a broader per- 
spective through social experience 
and reflection than would have been 
theirs had they completed their 
schooling without interruption. Often 
the forced delay has given them a 
more definite purpose and a stronger 
motivation than are possessed by the 
usual peace-time student. Dr. Robert 
Gordon Sproul has ealled the veter- 
ans ‘‘D.A.R.S.’’ ‘‘Damned Average 
Raisers’’. 


Because there are so many veter- 
ans that our campuses and libraries 
are overcrowded, I feel that we are 
in danger of missing the challenge 
presented by the individual veteran ; 
and the character of his need as well 
as his great potential for constructive 
thought and action, both as an in- 
dividual and as a world citizen, 
make it doubly important that we do 
not fall short in our service to him. 


As an example of an aggravated 
ease of overcrowding, let us take a 
local example. Recently the San 
Francisco Chronicle, on the front 
page of a Sunday edition, pointed 
out that the library reading room of 
San Francisco State College has 
seats for only 250 of the 3400 stu- 
dents, while the Librarian estimates 
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(Presented before a joint session of the 
American Association of School Librarians, 
the Young People’s Reading Round Table of 
the A.L.A., and the School Library Associa- 
tion of California, July 1, 1947.) 


that its eapacity should be about 980. 
The article went on to say that 
while it is true that fourteen people 
may find seats around a large library 
table, when they do so, no elbow 
room is left for writing, and no place 
for students’ books. 


Conditions such as these are all 
too common. We all know too, that 
it is more difficult to buy books than 
it was in pre-war days. And if you 
have tried to locate new staff mem- 
bers of late, you know, with the 
A.L.A., that the shortage of librar- 
ians runs into the thousands. 


In spite of these handicaps, an 
unparalleled challenge is ours. Never 
has so large a group of American 
young people been transported out 
of their native environment—to be 
moved over the earth’s surface—or 
about it—and returned with an al- 
tered perspective to an envirorment 
which has itself undergone drastic 
changes in their absence. Never has 
the college librarian had so many 
adult students to whom she might 
demonstrate the value of skill in the 
use of books and libraries. Never has 
she had an opportunity to assist so 
many eager and mature patrons in 
acquiring the habit of wide and ecriti- 
eal reading. 


Our first duty to the veteran, as 
to all our patrons, of course, is to 
supply the printed materials needed 
to support and enrich the curricu- 
lum he pursues. Then we must de- 
vise methods of meeting the short- 
ages already described, by resorting 
to such expedients as lengthening 
library hours in order to extend 
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facilities to more students. When 
these duties are met, we still have an 
obligation towards the individual 
veteran. Dr. Joeckel and Miss Wins- 
low (in the committee findings of 
the report on A.L.A. Postwar Plan- 
ning for Public Libraries) have 
spoken of this obligation as ‘‘the 
guidance function that of 
mediating between the world of 
people and the world of print, stimu- 
lating the apathetic, advising the 
stimulated reader and aiding the 
seeker of facts’’. It is in this realm 
that the veteran’s presence presents 
so large a measure of challenge to 
the librarian. 


In spite of many excellent educa- 
tional programs carried forward in 
the service, for the most part we 
assume that the veteran’s life while 
away was spent in the world of ac- 
tion, not in the world of words; he 
dealt in what the semanticist calls 
‘‘the world-of-not-words’’. If this 
assumption is correct, the veteran is 
especially in need of the sort of 
mediation between the world of 
people and the world of print, which 
can be accomplished by the alert 
and understanding librarian. Yet 
sometimes it is difficult to reach 
them, work as we will. It is my 
responsibility to sign cards clearing 
students who drop out during the 
semester. I am often humbled by the 
realization that nine out of ten of 
those who drop out are strangers in 
the library. 


Many veterans have had little ex- 
perience as independent users of 
books and libraries and are eager to 
profit by being shown. It is up to us 
then to see that procedures and regu- 
lations are not unduly cumbersome, 
for in dealing with veterans, we are 
dealing with adults. Sometimes it is 
easier and, I believe, wiser to revise 
regulations than it is to attempt to 
justify their existence. The veteran 
is apt to be impatient with restric- 
tions which he regards as unneces- 
sary. Men who have faced the tough- 
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est realities of life and death are 
not going to be impressed with the 
type of librarian who considers her 
work an end in itself. 


The veteran is highly appreciative 
of any individual service. Especially 
he is pleased with help in planning 
his vocational objectives or further 
schooling. The veteran’s reference 
questions are often based on his 
service contacts and are more specific 
and less theoretical. Sometimes they 
are quite technical. Sometimes they 
lend color and life to the day’s work. 
I remember being asked for material 
on Narvik, Norway. When we had 
located it, I let fall some comment on 
its use to the patron, a quiet Japa- 
nese boy. His face lit up and he 
said, ‘‘Oh, I was stationed in Bam- 
berg, Germany. There I knew a girl 
from Narvik who was kidnapped by 
the Germans because her father, a 
munitions manufacturer, would not 
cooperate with the Germans. I am 
interested in Narvik because of her.’’ 


Teachers and parents tell me that 
they frequently find the veteran vola- 
tile, restless, and unsure of himself 
and in need of having his faith in 
the meaningfulness of life restored. 
How mueh of this restlessness and 
uncertainty have their roots in the 
veteran’s early days, how much they 
are service-induced, and in how much 
they are attributable to the society 
to which the veteran returns, we are 
not in a position to know. Service 
experiences varied widely from the 
very stimulating and exacting, such 
as those in the air corps, to the very 
monotonous. Do you remember the 
point in Thomas Heggen’s Mister 
Roberts, when Ensign Pulver, having 
learned of the death of Lt. Roberts, 
stands outside the ship’s ward-room 
thinking of telling them the news? 
But the moment he looked in, he 
saw it was impossible. 

‘‘Carney and Billings were playing 
acey-deucey, Keith was sitting at 
one table writing letters, and Ed 
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Pauley was drinking coffee. Moul- 
ton was over at the turntable play- 
ing records. It was all just the 
same, It was just as every night, 
days without end. Nothing had 
happened; and now Pulver saw 
that, in plain truth, nothing ever 
could happen to these men. The 
higher centers where action was 
absorbed, where thought impinged 
and desires spoke, had been deter- 
minedly shut off and allowed to 
atrophy, and all that remained was 
an irritable surface with an insati- 
able hunger for triviality. Apathy 
then was not a state of negation, 
but a faith of positiveness, and to 
practice it was to surrender to it. 
It had seemed to the men of this 
ship the only possible faith that 
eould accommodate the facts of 
their existence, and at its demand 
they had reduced life to the mono- 
tone reflex that was only efficient, 
and, in the last analysis, the only 
possible, survival. Ensign Pulver 
had lived this life for over a year 
without objection and often with 
enjoyment. Now it seemed to him 
horrible.’’ 


We can not know what lies back of 
the veteran’s moods. 

Time magazine for June 16 pre- 
sents a survey of comments from col- 
lege graduates interviewed on thirty- 
eight American campuses. Many of 
those quoted are veterans. Some 
statements seem to indicate that the 
veteran finds in civilian life few 
dependable signposts to tell him 
where to go or what to do. Yet in the 
service, he frequently lost his sense 
of self-motivation, his momentum. 
Bill Mauldin in a late Atlantic ex- 
presses concern about the apathy and 
disillusionment which he _ believes 
have overtaken nearly 80 per cent of 
the veterans soon after their return. 
He considers it quite a commentary 
on their passivity that such numbers 
of them, who in service days wanted 
nothing so much as to be ‘‘mister’’ 
again (rather than ‘‘veteran’’) 


should now be joining such an or- 
ganization as the American Legion, 
which, he believes, speaks for the 
veteran without asking them what 
they would like to say. 


You may remember reading in 
your newspapers not long ago of 
T. S. Eliot’s remark after he read 
his poetry at Harvard—‘‘This is a 
generation of worried young men’’. 


Yet, the veteran has faith in edu- 
cation. In the service he saw it pay 
dividends in advancement. He looks 
to education to supply him an answer 
to the confusion of our times. It is 
here that the library can help him by 
supplying him with such books as 
Joad’s Adventures of the Young Sol- 
dier in Search of a Better World, 
Bretz’ I Begin Again, Liebmann’s 
Peace of Mind, DeVoto’s Mountain 
Time, Blankfort’s The Big Yankee, 
Halsey’s Color Blind, Lind’s Ha- 
waii’s Japanese, and Bonaro Over- 
street’s Freedom’s People. These can 
help him to ward off spiritual retro- 
gression and to regain his own 
momentum. In the library he ean find 
perhaps an objectivity often lacking 
in the class room. 

The veteran who distrusts himself 
and feels that the individual’s con- 
victions and actions are of little con- 
sequence in a nation of 140 millions 
may find courage from reading such 
lines as those of Bonaro Overstreet: 


‘You say the little efforts that I 
make 


will do no good; 

They never will prevail 

to tip the hovering scale 

where justice hangs in balance. 

I don’t think 

I ever thought they would. 

But I am prejudiced beyond debate 

in favor of my right to choose 
which side 

shall feel the stubborn ounces of 
my weight.”’ 


(Continued on page 27) 
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There are doubts in my mind as 


to whether classroom instruction 
can be served best by using school 
libraries generally as the distribut- 
ing centers for projected visual aids. 


A recognition of the practical 
operating problems which seem in- 
surmountable with present school li- 
brary budgets and staffs is the basis 
of my doubts. The San Jose and San 
Francisco systems have found an- 
swers to most of these practical oper- 
ating problems but their large budg- 
ets and strong centralized guidance 
are not as yet available in all city 
and county school systems. 


The following quotation from Eliz- 
abeth Scott’s and Maurine Harden’s 
article, ‘‘Where Does a Librarian’s 
Time Go?’’ in the September issue 
of the California Library Bulletin 
corroborates my doubts. 


‘‘The crisis in the school library 
ean be remedied only by the 
school executive, who must in- 
sist that he be given sufficient 
personnel to permit the librarian 
to do her real job—to teach 
children how to use books as 
sources of information and to 
introduce them to the great 
wealth of leisure reading.”’ 


If, according to this article, the 
librarians of San Francisco and Oak- 
land are not sufficiently staffed to do 
their present jobs well, should they 
be expected to take on even larger 
tasks without adequate provision and 
preparation for these responsibilities? 


As in the case with most practical 
problems, the solution depends in the 
final analysis on answers to more 
fundamental theoretical issues: 


1. Is there enough similarity be- 
tween library service for books 
and for projected instructional 
tools to make the library the 
logical service unit for both 
types of material? 


FILMS IN SCHOOL LIBRARIES? ... 
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2. Can the library and the librar- 
ian provide the most effective 
solution of the problem from 
the point of view of the indi- 
vidual student and the class- 
room teacher? 

3. What about the relative cost of 
providing the service through 
the library and through a sepa- 
rate specialized unit? 


Obviously, it will be impossible to 
make any thorough examination of 
such fundamental questions as these 
in such a short discussion of the mat- 
ter, but the mere phraseology of the 
questions may perhaps stimulate each 
of you to do some further thinking 
along these lines. At least the three 
questions will enable me to present 
some personal experiences in a little 
more meaningful way than would 
otherwise be the case. 


The person who made the deepest 
impression on my life during my 
high school career in Bloomington, 
Illinois, was our school librarian. A 
quiet, strict, efficient little woman, 
she taught me to love books and how 
to use the card catalog and other 
bibliographical tools. Later, as editor 
of our high school annual, I had no 
difficulty in persuading the staff of 
that publication to dedicate our book 
to our school librarian, Miss Emma 
Onstott. The 16mm movie had not 
been perfected at that time, but she 
didn’t need a film such as the Cor- 
onet film, ‘‘How to Use a Library’’, 
to teach me how to use a ecard cata- 
log. But if it had been available, I 
am sure she would have used it and 
probably would have been able to 
reach an even larger percentage of 
the pupils of this large high school. 
As it was, she did have stereoscopes 
and a collection of views which, I 
remember, she used very effectively 
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for the Lady of the Lake. 


There is no doubt in my mind that 
she would have been equal to the 
tasks of selecting, classifying, and 
recommending 2x2 _ slides and 
movies, had those stimulating mate- 
rials been available at that time. 


My later activities included direc- 
tion of the publishing activities of 
the University of Chicago. Fifteen 
years ago, when I found that insti- 
tution about to embark on a new 
type of college course and contem- 
plating the revolutionary use of 
movies for the instruction in that 
eourse, I spoke up loudly enough to 
protest that, although movies could 
do part of the job better than books, 
they could not do the whole job, and 
I suggested that the best possible 
plan would be a correlation of text- 
book and movies with lectures and 
demonstrations. I’m still proud of 
the early New Plan Texts in Physical 
and Biological Sciences and their 
correlation with the first Epri pic- 
tures that grew out of that experi- 
ment. There is no doubt in my mind, 
therefore, about the positive rela- 
tionship between the printed page 
and those other media that employ 
slightly different graphie arts from 
those of publishing but which never- 
theless retain even its nomenclature 
such as ‘‘print’’, ‘‘impression’’, and 
“eopy’’. 

When I went to Williamsburg, 
Virginia, a few years later, I had the 
pleasure of directing the completion 
of a project which had been sug- 
gested earlier, viz., the film ‘‘Eight- 
eenth Century Life in Williamsburg’’. 
But before undertaking that project 
I called a conference of teachers of 
the state to determine what grade 
needed visual materials most, what 
materials they needed in addition to 
existing books and picture materials, 
and what phases of colonial life they 
were most interested in teaching. The 
suecess which this film has enjoyed 
is, in my opinion, a result of that 
correlation with the teachers’ needs, 


the emphasis on authenticity and 
colonial craftsmanship, and the per- 
fection of Kodachrome as used by 
Kenneth Edwards of the Eastman 
Kodak Company. 

It is one of my pet dreams that 
Stanford University Press may carry 
out some of these same objectives in 
providing some new materials for 
teaching California history. We have 
such a project under way now, in 
cooperation with a group of super- 
visors, the School of Education, and 
the Arthur Barr Film organization, 
and you will be hearing more about 
this in 1948. 

I should like to see these materials 
stored and distributed by school 
librarians provided: 

(a) that there is a person on the 
central staff in each system who is 
a member of the curriculum plan- 
ning unit of the system 
(b) that this Staff Director is 
given freedom to select the cor- 
related materials that teachers need 
in all the different classroom situ- 
ations, and 
(ec) that this Staff Director is 
given enough money to provide 
each librarian (or coordinator, or 
Direetor of Instructional Materi- 
als in each building, or whatever 
person is finally decided upon) 
with enough material, equipment, 
and personnel that individual 
teachers can have the material 
when they want it without any 
responsibility for transporting it, 
projecting it, or repairing the 
breaks that are inevitable ‘ with 
machinery. 


It is you, the school librarians, 
who will have to decide whether you 
are equipped at the present time to 
undertake all of these responsibili- 
ties. If you decide that you are not, 
I think that you would do well to 
try to convince your superintendent 
that he has something substantial to 
do before he asks you to take on 
this added responsibility without 
adequate resources. 
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On September 1, 1947, the Gradu- 
ate School of Library Science of the 
University of Southern California 
opened its doors to welcome Dr. 
Lewis F. Stieg, its new Director. 
Dr. Stieg sueceeds to the position 
left vacant by the resignation of Dr. 
Mary Dunean Carter, Director from 
1937 to 1945. 


Dr. Stieg brings to Southern Cali- 
fornia a rich background in librar- 
ianship as well as a mind tuned to 
the future needs of the profession. 
As Assistant Director of the Library 
School of the University of Illinois 
from 1943 to 1947, he had four 
years’ experience directly related to 
the work of his present profession. 
His live interest in education for 
librarianship is revealed in the ex- 
tensive study of its problems that he 
carried on at that time. This study 
included an investigation of admis- 
sion policies and practices of library 
schools and the evaluation of various 
testing procedures as applied to 
prospective library personnel. 


Partly through his work at the 
University of Illinois, Dr. Stieg be- 
came convinced of the need for a 
special Division of Library Eduea- 
tion in the American Library Asso- 
ciation which would, among other 
things, ‘‘advance the interests of 
librarianship through the mainte- 
nance and improvement of standards 
in edueation for  librarianship’’. 
With others he was active in promot- 
ing the establishment of the Division 
and when, at the Buffalo Conference 
in 1946, the Division was given final 
approval by the Association Council, 
he was elected its first annual Presi- 
dent. In this capacity he has urged 
greater activity and cooperation of 
all librarians in perfecting the means 
and the methods of education for 
librarianship. In September, 1947, he 
summarized in Library Journal cur- 
rent trends of thought on the sub- 
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ject and changing policies of many 
library schools, pointing out some of 
the major arguments for and against 
the changes currently contemplated. 


Dr. Stieg’s active work in the field 
of librarianship includes two major 
administrative positions. From 1936 
to 1943 he was librarian of Hamil- 
ton College, Clinton, New York, and 
prior to that time he occupied a 
similar position at John B. Stetson 
University at Deland, Florida. 


At Hamilton College Dr. Stieg did 
considerable research on the use of 
circulation records in determining 
student use of the library and in 
evaluating the college library book 
collection. In the first study, pub- 
lished in Library Quarterly in Janu- 
ary, 1942, he arrived at conclusions 
that tallied in certain respects with 
findings of other investigators and 
that differed in others. After dem- 
onstrating the technique of analyz- 
ing circulation records and stating 
the findings from his own particular 
study, he pointed out the need for 
more extensive use of circulation 
records by college librarians in order 
that valid conclusions in all aspects 
of student use of the library might 
be drawn. 


The second study made at Hamil- 
ton College appeared as ‘‘A Tech- 
nique for Evaluating the College 
Library Book Collection’’ in the 
January, 1943 issue of Inbrary Quar- 
terly. In it Dr. Stieg demonstrated, 
again through analysis of circulation 
records, the light that can be thrown 
on the relative adequacy of any col- 
lege library book collection. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION... 








Visual education has come a long 
way since the first department was 
established in 1904 in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. Audio-Visual supervisors are 
no longer classed as ‘‘gadgeteers’’, 
for they are working as members of 
the curriculum departments in most 
school systems today. 


The purpose of audio-visual educa- 
tion is to improve learning. To ae- 
eomplish this purpose, audio-visual 
materials must be plannned and in- 
tegrated in the instructional program. 
The curriculum must be the focal 
point if it is to be effective. 


There are three common functions 
of Audio-Visual departments. The 
first is to make the best possible use 
of the materials already available. 
Teachers must know what is in a 
department before they can plan to 
use it. A general annotated cata- 
logue of all materials and specific 
subject-area listings are valuable aids 
which help acquaint teachers with 
the offerings of a department. The 
arrangement of the materials within 
the department according to a sim- 
plified Dewey-decimal system, an al- 
phabetical sequence, or by subject 
and unit areas is another help for 
teachers. Providing professional aid 
in the selection of material will also 
do a great deal towards acquainting 
teachers with pertinent material. 


Urging teachers to use more audio- 
visual material is pointless when 
many have not had the training or 
do not realize that such tools have 
a place in the classroom. Yet it is a 
well established fact that the selec- 
tion of opportune materials and the 
manner of their use by the teacher 
will in a large measure determine 
the extent to which instruction is 
improved. If this is true, the in- 
service training of teachers, then, is 
another important function of an 
Audio-Visual department. Audio- 
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visual materials are not ends in 
themselves, but means to an end— 
pupil learning. They should be 
studied in their total relationship to 
learning, to curriculum objectives, 
and to methods of instruction. This 
ean be accomplished through work- 
shops developed around problems 
meaningful to the group and sug- 
gested by them, preview committees, 
demonstration lessons, bulletins, in- 
dividual conferences, and depart- 
ment and faculty meetings. 


Contrast the teacher who thinks 
only in terms of verbal instructional 
material to the teacher who uses a 
variety of materials,—charts, maps, 
pictures, books, transeriptions, slides, 
globes, and motion pictures. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Stephen Corey of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, ‘‘A variety of 
teaching materials means a variety 
of learning outecomes’’. He also states 
that, ‘‘whenever a variety of instruc- 
tional materials are used, boys and 
girls tend to remember longer what 
they have learned’’. From _ these 
statements and other research studies 
bearing the same conclusions, we can 
see the importance of the next func- 
tion, that of selecting materials. This 
task should not be delegated to the 
director or supervisor of Audio- 
Visual education alone, but must be 
the cooperative effort of the curric- 
ulum supervisors, teachers, and ad- 
ministrators within a department. 
Selection of materials in this man- 
ner is particularly valuable for two 
reasons: teachers insist on material 
that is accurate in detail, interesting 
enough to command the child’s at- 
tention, and tailored to fit a particu- 
lar need; and, everyone that should 
know about new materials sees the 


(Continued on page 27) 
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TRICKS OF THE TRADE... 


Many thanks to all of you who 
so kindly sent in your favorite 
‘*trick” which will soon be appear- 
ing in a future issue of the Bul- 
letin. Since this is ‘really a page 
written by and for SLAC members, 
won’t you please contribute to it? 
Just a few lines from you on a 
penny-post ecard and presto—saved 
time and energy for countless hard- 
working librarians. Don’t worry 
about style or even spelling, for in 
the words of radio announcers, 
we'll be glad to edit your work! 
Just send your ideas, stunts and 
tricks either to Miss Marjorie 
Fullwood, Administration Building, 
Long Beach, or to Miss Mary Lins, 
Commerce High School, San Fran- 
cisco, and we’ll do the rest. 

Have you tried: 

A book bar to capture the eye 
and the interest of your students? 
Doll up a special table or display 
rack with new books and gay jack- 
ets, tag it with this name, give it a 
little well-directed publicity, nour- 
ish with care, and watch your cir- 
culation grow. An old idea with 
the new look—but one which should 
bring unanimous agreement and no 
strife ! 

A suggestion box for students’ 
and teachers’ ideas? This is one 
way of putting over the idea that 
the library is not the personal prop- 
erty of the librarian who runs it, 
but the public property of every 
individual in the school. Ask for 
tips on how you can improve li- 
brary service, suggestions for books, 
old or new, that might be added to 
the collection, and—Heaven forbid 
—even complaints! 


Obtaining free flowers and greens 
every week from your park or pub- 
lie garden officials? Contact the 
head gardener or supervisor and 
convince him that there is no wor- 


thier recipient of his flowers than 
the school library where the boys 
and girls of his community will 
enjoy to the utmost his lovely 
blooms. Make an arrangement with 
him by which student assistants 
could come at a fixed time to col- 
lect his floral offerings. Bring your 
school library to everyones atten- 
tion—ineluding the city gardener! 


A poster and exhibit exchange? 
Make arrangements with your pub- 
lie library or other school libraries 
in your community to share post- 
ers, bulletin board displays, or ex- 
hibits. This will cut your work in 
half and give you a chance to pub- 
licize to the community at large 
just what your library or school is 
doing. A shrinking violet is all 
very well in its place but more 
people remember orchids—earn one 
for yourself by inaugurating this 
time-saver in your city. 


Shellacking a book with a rough 
surface before trying to number it? 
This creates a smooth surface on 
which to work and makes number- 
ing an easier job. Just be sure the 
shellac is thoroughly dry before 
starting to number. 


Using plastic food covers to cover 
up paste and glue pots? Keep them 
tight with elastic bands and watch 
your glue stay fresh and soft. You 
ean obtain these covers in depart- 
ment stores or at Mr. Woolworth’s 
for only a few cents. Try it and 
see! 


Using slides to teach the card 
catalog? Its advantages are many. 
No more crowding around the eata- 
log as the librarian vainly tries to 
describe author, title and subject 
ecards to a whole class. This way 
everyone can see and see easily. 


A hit parade of the ten most 
popular books of the month—with 
no apologies to Lucky Strike! Doll 
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up your list by having one of the 
art students draw signs turning a 
top tune into a near-fit library motto, 
such as Open the Book, Richard, 
Alone At Last With You!, A-Tisket, 
A-Tasket, In A Inbrary Basket, 
Book Of My Heart, Ask Anyone 
Who Knows, That’s My Desire. 


The flat part of your nail to 
smooth down the paper after using 
an ink eradicator? No blots is the 
guarantee given us by our informer 
who insists that the secret of its 
success lies in the rubbing. So, in 
thanks, we offer the following little 
ditty, our one and only attempt at 
poetry, we promise! 

No more blurring, 
No more blots, 

No more grey hairs 
Over spots! 

A special thank-you and com- 
mendation on their students’ good 
behavior to teachers bringing their 
elasses to the library? Such com- 
ments result in teacher good-will, 
good-will means an active library, 
an active library, a happy librarian! 


Having your name in print for 
special notice from your principal or 
supervisor? Send us your TRICKS 
and ideas, we’ll see you have a by- 
line! If, by chance, you have an 
article, rush it special delivery! 


STUDENT MANUAL... 


Have you a need for a good man- 
ual of instruction for your student 
assistants, one that gives explicit 
directions for carrying out a great 
number of duties? If so, you may 
secure a copy by sending ten cents 
in stamps to Miss Bernice Braddon, 
Bakersfield High School Library, 
Bakersfield, California. 
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INFORMATION PLEASE... 


The following requests for infor- 
mation have been received. They are 
being printed in the Bulletin in the 
hopes that some of our readers might 
know the answers and be kind 
enough to send the information to a 
fellow librarian and SLAC member. 
If you have a probelm, why not try 
our pages for an answer? Address 
all communications to Miss Marjorie 
Fullwood, Administration Building, 
Long Beach, or to Miss Mary Lins, 
Commerce High School, San Fran- 
cisco, and we’ll do our best to help 
you solve it. 


Ruth Bradley, Santa Ana Senior 
High, Santa Ana, writes: We are 
trying to locate an already estab- 
lished record collection in a high 
school library. Our request to start 
a collection of literature recordings 
(we have the money!) will be ap- 
proved only after we’ve located one 
already in successful operation. We 
don’t want to be referred to visual 
aid libraries; we don’t want to be 
told ‘‘but teachers borrow those from 
central collections’’. We want litera- 
ture only; we want it part of our 
own material. Reader-stimulus, if 
you will, not teachers’ aids. We do 
want to find that school which has 
such record files—do you know of 
one? We hope it is within driving 
distance of Santa Ana. 


Evelyn Hill, Bryant & Roosevelt 
Elementary School, Long Beach, 
requests some information about 
cleaning books. Does anyone know 
some sure-fire tricks? 


CORRECTION PLEASE!... 


Through an oversight the name of 
Miss Jessie Boyd was omitted from 
the list of those serving on the 
Northern Section Professional Com- 
mittee. She is, as everyone knows, a 
most valuable member of that group. 





PARTY LINE... 


From Albany: 


Mrs. Ethel Grimason, former li- 
brarian of Albany High School, is 
now enjoying the position of a full- 
fledged housewife. She is succeeded 
by Miss Bernice Anderson. Good 
wishes to both! 


From Auburn: 


Katherine Kaye of Placer Union 
High School went to summer school 
at the University of British Colum- 
bia, Vancouver, Canada, where she 
found lots of work, a growing uni- 
versity, and beautiful surroundings 
of mountains, sea, and forest. 


From Chico: 


Valentina Nielsen of Chico High 
School learned to work with other 
tools than the ecard catalog and the 
Reader’s Guide. She took up the 
hammer, the saw, and the paint 
brush. Yes, you’ve guessed. She 
bought a house. 


From Contra Costa: 


Congratulations to the new Contra 
Costa Library Association which was 
inaugurated on October 29 with 
great fan-fare by its charter mem- 
bers: Margaret Baer and Josephine 
Tonge of Pittsburg Senior and 
Junior High, Paul Suteliff of Lib- 
erty Union High, Brentwood, Bea- 
trice La Coste of Antioch High, 
Winifred Snedden of El Cerrito 
Junior and Senior High, Richmond, 
and Ruth E. Fletcher of Acalanes 
Union High, Lafayette. To this 
group go all good wishes for a happy 
and successful association. 


From Hanford: 


Edith Schroeder spent the month 
of August at Panguitech Lake, Utah, 
near Bryce and Zion National Parks. 
She thinks it is wonderful country 
with beautiful parks, terrible roads 
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off main-traveled ones, plenty of 
rain, lots of trout and rarified atmos- 
phere of 8300 feet. 


From Martinez: 


Mrs. Fern Powell Davis of Al- 
hambra Union High School had a 
fascinating summer doing a ‘‘Carol 
on Broadway’’. She ‘‘skipped’’ Li- 
brary School at San Jose State where 
she is getting her Special Credential, 
and worked with ‘‘The Straw Hat 
Revue’’ players in the Lafayette 
summer theatre. 


From Marysville: 


Marian Matteson has been ap- 
pointed librarian at Yuba College. 
She replaces Elizabeth Rutan who 
was married on March 24th to 
Robert Wayne Smith, professor of 
history at Oregon State. Mrs. Smith 
is now living in Corvallis and is a 
reference librarian in the Oregon 
State Library. Aileen Seody is the 
new librarian in the Marysville 
Union High School, replacing Miss 
Matteson. 


From Modesto: 


The Modesto Junior College an- 
nouneces two promotions on its staff. 
Mrs. Barbara Raynor Carlin is the 
new assistant librarian, while Miss 
Geraldine Pratt who came in Janu- 
ary is now a full time assistant. The 
College Library also has news of its 
own. It now has its new two-tier 
steel stacks with glass floors between. 
This has doubled its shelving capac- 
ity from 25,000 to 50,000 books. 


From Monterey and 

Pacific Grove: 

Harriet Baker reports an active 
summer directing the organization 
of Fort Ord’s Medical Library and 
‘*holidaying’’ three weeks in the 
Pacific Northwest. 
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Miss Frances E. Whitehead, Pa- 
eifie Grove High School, took time 
out from working on book orders 
for replacement of her school library 
destroyed by fire on December 28, 
1946, for a two week camping trip 
in Yosemite. 


From Oakland: 


Vera Denton, Alexander Hamilton 
Junior High, and her sister flew via 
Pan-American to Guatemala, spend- 
ing about four weeks in Guatemala 
City and the Guatemalan highlands. 
They didn’t know Jewell Gardiner 
was to be in Guatemala, but—you’ve 
guessed it, they all turned up in the 
same pension in Guatemala City. 


From Sacramento: 


Miss Dolores Dillon spent an ac- 
tive summer teaching library science 
classes at Dominican College in San 
Rafael and taking an_ individual 
study course at Stanford University. 
She is working on her master’s de- 
gree in interracial guidance. No won- 
der librarians are judged among the 
most alert and vital personalities in 
any school! 


From San Jose: 


Dora Smith taught summer school 
at University of Southern California, 
while Joyee Backus went to Canada, 
Jeanette Vander Ploeg to Michigan, 
Marjorie Martin to Detroit, Helen 
Bullock to Pennsylvania, Emily 
Olson to Minnesota, Grace London 
to Washington and Canada, and 
Ruth Baldwin took a hundred mile 
hike in Yosemite with the Sierra 
Club. It seems as though the ‘‘wan- 
derlust’’ had taken hold of the staff 
of the San Jose College Library. 


From San Francisco: 


The San Francisco school librar- 
ians, one and all, had most enjoy- 
able summers. Bess Landfear of 
Visual Aids drove to Troy, New 
York, for a visit with her parents, 
covering some 6000 miles of travel 


before reaching home again. Edith 
Bond in the Teachers’ Professional 
Library flew to Chicago on the Con- 
stellation. Mrs. Madeline Moliero of 
Francisco Junior High tried her 
hand at ‘‘dirt’’ farming for a part 
of her vacation, and then drove to 
British Columbia as did Marie Car- 
roll of Mission. Zula Andrews of 
Aptos visited Yellowstone Park, 
Bryee, the Grand Canyon and Jack- 
son Hole which she declares is the 
most beautiful spot on earth. Cath- 
erine Stalford of Marina spent the 
entire summer traveling in the Pa- 
cifie Northwest, covering Banff and 
Lake Louise, Alaska, and driving 
home by way of the Redwood high- 
way. 

Marie Delmas of Horace Mann is 
spending a year’s sabbatical leave 
in Manila, when Jean Anderson of 
Lowell is spending her sabbatical in 
South America. 


Barton F. Knowles has returned 
to Gompers after months of service 
in the Merchant Marine. 


From San Rafael: 


Sister M. Dominica, of the Domin- 
ican Convent High School Library, 
spent her summer taking interesting 
courses in Library Science at the 
University of Portland. 


From Stockton: 


Congratulations go to Jane Stuart 
of Roosevelt School who has been 
appointed Assistant to work with 
teachers and their students. This is 
a fine reward for a fine librarian! 
Jeff B. West has been named as the 
new assistant in charge of Audio- 
Visual Services. 


From Vallejo: 

Miss Alene Parker of Vallejo Col- 
lege spent her summer working to- 
ward her degree of M.S. at Colum- 
bia, while LLoyd Scanlon of the 
Junior High combined work and 
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pleasure by spending part of his 
vacation as an assistant in the Edu- 
cation Library at U. C. and then 
taking a trip east to St. Louis. 


From Visalia: 


Mrs. Pearl Spayde is the new librar- 
ian at Visalia Union High School. 


From Bakersfield: 


Congratulations go to Mr. E. Ben 
Evans who received the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica Films Ine, Scholar- 
ship for the study of audio-visual 
education at the University of South- 
ern California this last summer. Mr. 
Evans has also been re-elected a Di- 
rector of the American Association 
of School Librarians of the ALA. 


Two new librarians have come to 
the Kern County Union High School 
District. Miss Jessie Louise Riffe, 
new librarian at Burroughs High 
School, took her library training at 
the College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Virginia, and has had 
several years’ experience as a teacher- 
librarian in West Virginia. Miss 
Dorothy Whearty is the new assist- 
ant in the Bakersfield High School 
Library. She is a graduate of San 
Jose State College and received her 
library training there. Good wishes 
go to both! 


From Canoga Park: 

Helene Schoonmaker O’Brien has 
recently joined the faculty of Pierce 
Junior College, a newly established 
School of Agriculture, serving the 
San Fernando Valley. 


From Compton: 

Mr. William Keith Grainger has 
been appointed assistant librarian at 
Compton College. 


From Fullerton: 

Margaret C. Kessler of Fullerton 
Union High, a ‘‘retired’’ school li- 
brarian, has come back to the fold. 





She is renewing her membership 
after an absence of ten years during 
which she became the richer by three 
children—,one daughter and two sons. 


From Indio: 


Mrs. Edith P. Sanford sends news 
that she did not in the least mind 
returning to school since she moved 
into a new library with a glassed 
conference room and a librarian’s 
office. She has just received her 
M.A. at Claremont Graduate School. 


From Long Beach: 


A great number of changes have 
taken place in Long Beach. First of 
all, wedding bells rang out for Sarah 
Margery Mecham who became Mrs. 
Freemyer on August 31. 


Harriet Driver (Lafayette), Flor- 
ence Kreager (Whittier), and Mary 
Fleck (Polytechnic) have taken leaves 
of absence, while Lois Landes (Me- 
Kinley), Geraldine Ferring (Rogers), 
Maude Herron (Los Cerritos), and 
Hesper Kirkpatrick (Avalon) have 
resigned. 


To those who are new in the Long 
Beach system this year, we send best 
wishes for happy and_ successful 
terms. They are Helen Seybold, Mar- 
jorie Epes, Irene Pollard, Madie 
Holty, Marion Lord, and Bess Olson. 


From Los Angeles: 


This year three well-known school 
librarians have said good-by to their 
libraries and have retired to be 
‘“ladies of leisure’’ after many years 
of devoted and excellent service to 
children and books. To these, Ruby 
Charlton, Abbie Doughty, and Ruth 
Lewis, go all the good wishes of 
everyone of us for many continued 
years of happiness and joy! 


Carolyn Palmer has taken a leave 
to be an exchange teacher in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, while Janice 
Pidduck is on leave at home in 
Ventura. ; 
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Best wishes go to Marie Derry who 
has received the appointment of li- 
brarian at Jefferson High School. 
Ida Cornwell, graduate of U.S.C. 
Library School in June, and a Wave 
during the war, is the new librarian 
in the Library and Textbook Section 
in place of EHileithyia Williams who 
transferred to Carver Junior High. 
Rebecca Cowan, also a graduate of 
U.S.C. Library School last June, is 
now the librarian at Redondo High 
School in place of Helen O’Brien 
who transferred to Pierce Junior 
College. 


Dorothy Keiser of Belvedere Ju- 
nior High has just returned from a 
three year maternity leave in which 
she found herself richer by a son 
and a daughter. Congratulations! 
Mrs. Florence Macloskey Buck of 
Mount Vernon Junior High has just 
returned from a year’s leave of 
absence. 


Mrs. Ellen Hostetter Farquhar an- 
nounces that she was married last 
winter, November 29, 1946, to Rich- 
ard F. Farquhar of Carlsbad, Cali- 
fornia. Our best wishes for many 
years of happiness go to both of 
them on what is practically their 
first wedding anniversary ! 


From Los Angeles City College 
comes news that Miss Margaret Mac- 
gowan has been appointed head 
librarian in place of Miss Gladys 
Green who asked to be relieved of 
administrative duties in the library. 
Miss Green remains, however, as a 
much valued member of the staff. 


Miss Rose Griegain of Wilson High 
School took a boat trip to Alaska 
and rode over the Alean Highway 
from Whitehorse to Fairbanks. She 
reports living accommodations are 
difficult if not impossible to find. 
However, she thought the country 
ideal for camping during the summer 
—if you ean get along with the 
mosquitoes! Pauline Elliott of North 
Hollywood Junior High also had a 
wonderful time flying to Alaska and 


back, while Marian Gwinn of Fre- 
mont High School flew to Montana 
to enjoy the excitement of helping 
her sister marry off her youngest 
daughter. 


It is with great pleasure that we 
announce that Louise Roewekamp of 
the East Los Angeles Junior College 
was elected President, Junior College 
Section, ALA. Congratulations to a 
very active school librarian and a 
grand person! 


From Ontario: 


After twenty years of service Mrs. 
Verna Evans Clapp resigned as li- 
brarian of Chaffey Memorial Library, 
Chaffey Union High School and Col- 
lege. To her go all our wishes for 
as many years of joy and happiness. 


From Pasadena: 


Naney Lee Carmichael, who was 
librarian at Fullerton Junior College 
and who served as army librarian 
overseas during the war, is now li- 
brarian at John Muir Junior College 
in Pasadena. 


From San Diego: 


Miss Jessie Harris, Assistant Li- 
brarian for the past nine years at 
Hoover High School, has been ap- 
pointed Librarian at the new San 
Diego Junior College. She is suc- 
ceeded by Miss Helen Frank, a grad- 
uate of the Library School at Syra- 
euse University. 


After four years with the USO, 
Cecelia Piesinger has returned to 
school library work. She is now li- 
brarian at the Kearny High School. 


From San Marino: 


Miss Florence Williams has been 
appointed librarian of the South 
Pasadena-San Marino Senior High 
School in place of Mrs. Gladys Mac- 
Dowell who resigned to become li- 
brarian of the Garfield High School, 
Los Angeles. 
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From Santa Maria: 


Mr. Ted Endelman, formerly of 
Compton Junior College, has ac- 
cepted the position of assistant li- 
brarian and cataloger at Santa Maria 
Union High School and Junior Col- 
lege. 


From Santa Monica: 


A tip for your next vacation comes 
from Margaret Jackson of the Santa 
Monica High School who recom- 
mends Kopa Chuck Lodge at Horse- 
head Bay, Washington, as the ideal 
spot for anyone who likes water 
sports. 


Bring a new member into SLAC! 
This year let each of us work toward 
the goal of having every school li- 
brarian in California a member of 
our Association. 


Library and Text Book 


REBINDING 


MENDING STRIPS: 


Onion Skin @ 75¢ 

Map Bond @ 75¢ 
BOOKBINDER’S PASTE: 

Gallon @ $2.75 

Quart @ $1.00 

(in Glass) 
allon @ $3.00 

Quart @ $1.20 
RED ROPE MANILA: 

Same 
BOOK LACQUER: 

Gallon @ $4.60 

Quart @ $1.75 

Pint @ $1.25 
MOROCCO CREAM: 

Same 


PACIFIC LIBRARY 
BINDING CO. 
770 East Washington Blvd. 
Los Angeles 21, Calif. 





Introducing Dr. Louis F. Stieg ... 


(Continued from page 18) 


Dr. Stieg’s experience in the li- 
brary world has been built upon a 
broad foundation of education, both 
professional and academic. Early 
interested in classical languages and 
literature he took a Bachelor’s and 
a Master’s degree from the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo and a second Master’s 
degree from Harvard University in 
these studies. Turning then to pro- 
fessional study, he took the degree 
of Bachelor of Science in Library 
Science at the University of Michi- 
gan and in 19385 secured the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy in Library 
Science from the University of Chi- 
eago. The relationship between his 
academie and professional interests 
is reflected in his Doctoral disserta- 
tion—Introduction to Paleography 
for Librarians. He is a member of 
the Adult Edueation Association, 
the Bibliographical Society of Amer- 
ica, and several professional organ- 
izations. 

Despite his extensive professional 
interests and activities, Dr. Stieg has 
managed to build for himself and 
his family a normal life. He was 
married in 1937 to Miss Mildred 
Graf, graduate of the University of 
Buffalo and, before her marriage, 
research assistant with the Du Pont 
Company. They have a daughter, 
Margaret Frances, now five and one- 
half years old. At the present their 
home is in South Pasadena. Dr. Stieg 
is an outdoor enthusiast, finding de- 
light and recreation in swimming and 
frequent horseback riding. His other 
recreational activities include pho- 
tography and Braille transcription. 


Patronize Our Advertisers! 
And please mention the Bulletin 


when purchasing from them. 
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The Veteran Comes to the 
College Library... 


(Continued from page 15) 


Sometimes the veteran is more 
earnest than we realize or give him 
eredit for being in a casual appraisal. 
A few months after V-J day, the 
library sponsored an assembly pro- 
gram, working in cooperation with 
the student assembly committee. The 
speaker was an unusually intelligent 
woman who had been a teacher of 
social science in an eastern uni- 
versity. (In order to appreciate to 
the full the veteran’s reaction in this 
ease, you will need to know that the 
speaker was past forty, matronly in 
appearance and in recent years had 
obviously not been counting her ecal- 
ories.) She gave an excellent and 
very enlightening discussion of the 
history of American foreign policy, 
contrasting the views presented by 
Walter Lippman, Mortimer Adler 
and Sumner Welles in current books 
on foreign policy. I felt with some 
dismay that perhaps she was talking 
‘fover the heads’’ of our students. 
After the close of the speech, as stu- 
dents and faculty were preparing to 
retire to the library for tea and an 
informal discussion with the speaker, 
a veteran rushed up and said, ‘‘ Don’t 
let her get away before I have a 
chanee to talk to her. She’s just 
what I’ve been looking for.’’ Another 
veteran on his own initiative organ- 
ized an international club after hear- 
ing a speech on our relations with 
Russia. 


Edueation has often been accused 
of being a handmaiden of reaction 
because it so frequently uses the 
materials of conservatism, thus help- 
ing to maintain the status quo. In 
time of mounting social tensions, I 
believe we owe it to the veteran, and 
to democracy for which he fought, to 
supply him in our libraries not only 
with the usual Life, Time, Reader’s 
Digest, ete., but also with such so- 
cially aware publications as Common 


Ground, Howard Pierce Davises’ little 
news summary called World Ob- 
server, DeVere Allen’s World Over 
Press, The Nation, The New Repub- 
lic, the American Civil Liberties’ 
Union News, and yes, even daily and 
Sunday issues of PM. 

During the war a poem appeared 
in the New Yorker in which the 
author deplored the fact that while 
we went to great lengths in war time 
to make of our young men efficient 
instruments of destruction, we have 
never exerted comparable efforts to 
make of our young people telling in- 
struments of constructive purpose 
and action. I believe that the vet- 
eran’s presence on the campus is a 
challenge to us to work toward such 
an end. 


‘¢ . . Ah, this was never done for 
love . 

Swear by every bomb he shall 
release, 


This shall be done, it shall be 
better done, in peace.”’ 


Audio-Visual Education ... 
(Continued from page 19) 


aids, has the opportunity to discuss 
them, and obtains an over-all view 
of their particular place in the cur- 
riculum. 

It is important that the director 
who has been appointed to guide 
professionally the Audio-Visual pro- 
gram within a school system work in 
constant harmony with the adminis- 
trators and supervisors of instruc- 
tion, taking part in all curriculum 
undertakings in which instructional 
aids are concerned. Only then will 
he be able to locate the variety of 
materials that will improve instruc- 
tion to the end that boys and girls in 
our schools today will learn more 
important lessons in less time. 
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BOOKS 


Books of All Publishers 
Supplied to Schools and 
Libraries 


Ud 


Our Trained Staff is Always 
at Your Service 


UW 
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THE 
SATHER GATE 
BOOK SHOP 


2335 Telegraph Avenue 
Berkeley 





THE BOOKS OF 
ALL PUBLISHERS 


UN 


0 


THE BEST OF 
GOOD SERVICE 


UW 
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THE LOS ANGELES 
NEWS COMPANY 


Division of 
THE AMERICAN NEWS 
COMPANY, INC. 


301-307 East Boyd Street 
Los Angeles 13, California 





BOOKS 


When purchasing books we 
are prepared to give you 
quick and efficient service. 
Trade books of all publish- 
ers, both Adult and Juvenile, 
at Library discounts. 


MAGAZINES 


We specialize in Subscrip- 
tions to all publications. We 
solicit your bids. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO 
NEWS COMPANY 


Division of The American News 
Company, Inc. 


657 HOWARD STREET 
San Francisco 5, California 





BOOKBINDING 


For Libraries and Schools 
Our exclusive specialty since 1909 


MAGAZINES substantially bound. 
Missing numbers supplied. 


FICTION rebound in attractive Pic- 
ture Covers and impregnated 
buckram. 


TEXTBOOKS rebound to match 
style or original covers. A Re- 
bound book will outwear four 
new copies. 


EXCELLENT WORKMANSHIP 
INTELLIGENT SERVICE 


‘*‘We Know How’’ 


FOSTER & FUTERNICK 
COMPANY 
444 Bryant Street San Francisco 


nil canis 


SERVING .... 


CHESTER THORNE 
The Great 3340 Yorkshire Road 


San Joaquin Valley 


Pasadena 8 


ARTHUR WAGSTAFF 


as P. O. Box 1158 


Walnut Creek 
LIBRARY Doubleday & Company, 


BOOKBINDERS Inc. 


INSTITUTIONAL DEPT. 


Junior Literary Guild 
Literary Guild of America 
Valley Library Bindery Garden City Publishing Co. 


Sun Dial Press 
Fresno, California 


Blue Ribbon Books 
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FOR 
Adventure Story Magazine 
16MM SOUND 
| | PROJECTION Stones oF 
ADVENTURE AND FRIENDSHIP 
E Q U i Pp M E NT ALL OvER THE WorRLD 
| AMPRO Customs, History, GEOGRAPHY 
NATCO 
VICTOR ILLUSTRATED BY 
DE VRY AUTHENTIC PHOTOGRAPHS 
EASTMAN 
BELL AND HOWELL Published monthly 
‘ ¢ . (except July and August) 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
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CAXTON BOOKS OF CALIFORNIA INTEREST 


FOR THE YOUNGER READERS 





ALMIRALL, LEON VY. 
CANINES AND COYOTES (A) 


The hunting of coyotes on the great Western prairies is 
presented as a sport that is exciting and intriguing. 
150 pages, Svo, illustrated.............. Canines $3.00 


FLOWER, ENOLA 
A CHILD’S HISTORY OF CALI- 
FORNIA (H&J) 


The story of California is told in a manner that brings 
its greatest historical scenes into the mental reach of the 
child of the lower grades. 


184 pages, large 12mo, illustrated..................... 
haccsssaradLacectt nearest eaniatipenacbcsaeias California $2.50 


“ 


LEE, MELICENT H. 
SALT WATER BOY (J) 


Pi-yuck, an Indian lad of the California coast Indians, 
is the hero of this thrilling story for boys and girls. 


144 pages, 8vo, illustrated........Salt Water $2.50 





PREBLE, DONNA 
YAMINO-KWITI (J) 


The exciting life of an Indian boy who did not want 
to be a medicine man, but a scout dashing through the 
forests and seeing the world. Illustrated by the author. 


236 pages, S8vo, illustrated................ Yamino $3.00 


PUMPHREY, MARGARET B. 
UNDER THREE FLAGS (H) 


The story of San Diego, the oldest Pacific Coast settle- 
ment, from its early days to the present time. 


295 pages, Svo, iliustrated...................Flags $3.00 


SNELL, GEORGE DIXON 
AND IF MAN TRIUMPH (LF) 


This novel by the brilliant young author, Snell, is based 
upon the Bennett-Arcane expedition to California. 


217 pages, large 12mo, illustrated by 
SD Saisie ernie Triumph $2.50 
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Want a Fact In a Hurry ? 
Go to Compton’s FACT -INDEX 


(Section in back of each volume) 


Some Special Features Are: 
{Thousands of fact entries give brief information for quick reference. These include 
biographical sketches, condensed geographical data, etc. 


{Information is often indexed under several headings—you can usually find it under 
your own key word. 


{The index section for a subject not only indexes the main article but “gathers up” 
all other information in the set and refers to it specifically, page by page. 


(All pictures are carefully indexed. This multiplies their use as visual materials. 

{Difficult names are pronounced; technical terms defined. 

{Numerous tables and special lists eliminate searching for unusual information. 

{Compton index entries are in alphabetical order and in convenient line-by-line 
arrangement. 


Turn to COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA first when looking up material. 
It saves time, makes your work easy - - - enables you to find everything. 
Write for information on the 1948 edition to: 


MRS, GLADYS HASVOLD SMITH HORACE KINCAID 
Northern Calif. Rep, Southern Calif. Rep, 
P. O. Box 1672 1709 W. 8th St. 
Monterey, California Los Angeles 14, California 
F. E. COMPTON & CO., Publishers Chicago 10 





LEADING PUBLISHERS...... REAL SERVICE 


Prompt and efficient service will be given on orders for all school and 
library books. Vroman’s acts as Depository for the following leading 
publishers, whose texts and teaching aids answer every school need: 


D. Appleton-Century Co. Longman’s, Green & Co. Row, Peterson & Co. 
A. S. Barnes & Co. Lyons & Carnahan W. H. Sadlier 

C. C. Birchard & Co. Manual Arts Press Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. McKnight & McKnight Scott, Foresman & Co. 
Bruce Publishing Co. Mentzer, Bush & Co. Silver Burdett Co. 
Follett Publishing Co. Charles E. Merrill Co. Steck Co. 

Harcourt, Brace & Co. Midwest Book Co. University Publishing Co. 
Harper & Bros. Newson & Co. Webster Publishing Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Co. Noble & Noble Wheeler Publishing Co. 
W. L. Jepson Odyssev Press World Book Co. 
Johnson Publishing Co. F. A. Owen Publishing Co. A. A. Wyn, Inc. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. Reed & Jensen Zaner-Bloser Co. 


TRADE AND LIBRARY BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS ALSO AVAILABLE 


VRQMAN'S 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY 





367 So. Pasadena Avenue 159 New Montgomery Street 
Pasadena 2, California San Francisco 5, California 
Please Note Our New Address. 
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ELY REWRITTEN WITH 
hasis,anq cope reflect- 
ttifddes\ teward and 
functions of the\s shook lib 3 


A basic treatme ‘dealing primarily 
with activities, materdl3, organization, 
administration, and support. Written 
from the point of view of the secondary 
school library, it is valid to the entire 
library program from kindergarten to 
senior high. 


The framework and organization are 
similar to that used in the third edi- 
tion. Each chapter includes an up to 
date bibliography of books and maga- 
zine articles, most of them published 
since 1939. 30 new photographs illus- 
trate some of the activities of the school 


library. Charts and diagrams are in- 
cluded. Index. 


405 PAGES ILLUSTRATED $4.00 


Pernau-Walsh Printing Co. 
755 Market Street, San Francisco 





